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Billion -Dollar Plan 
of Defense Proposed 


Roosevelt Studies Program to In- 
crease Fortifications and Ex- 
pand Merchant Marine 


WAR DANGER SEEN IN POLICIES 


Anglo-American Conflict With 
Japan Over Trade in Far 
East Held Possible 


President Roosevelt has approved the 
spending of $40,000,000 to increase and 
strengthen American military fortifications 
in the Pacific. The money will be drawn 
from a $300,000,000 public works fund in- 
cluded in the 1935-1936 budget and will 
be divided between the army and navy. 
The War Department is preparing, with 
its share of the appropriation, to devote 
$11,000,000 to the construction of an air 
base in Hawaii which, when completed, 
will represent an expenditure of $18,000,- 
000. The Navy Department will use most 
of its money on shipyards, drydocks and 
air bases on the Pacific Coast, in Hawaii, 
and in the Canal Zone. 

But this $40,000,000, it is learned, is 
only a small part of an enormous program 
of military preparedness now being 
mapped out by the army and navy— 
mostly by the army—with the evident 
approval of the president. The War De- 
partment is asking, all told, for $405,000,- 
000 to cover its expenses during the next 
fiscal year—an amount twice as large as 
its average annual appropriation in the 
past. If this request is granted it is esti- 
mated the United States government’s 
outlay for purely military purposes during 
the next fiscal year will be boosted to the 
staggering total of $1,350,000,000. 


To Build Merchant Marine 


It is significant that at the same time it 
is announced that President Roosevelt is 
about to launch upon a wide-scale pro- 
gram to expand the American merchant 
marine, to encourage the building of ves- 
sels by private companies whose chief 
purpose must be to carry American goods 
into foreign markets. But this is not the 
only purpose of a merchant marine. Ac- 
cording to the United Press, the president 
is reported to “desire development of fast 
passenger liners possible of quick conver- 
sion into troop transports; fleet freighters 
equally convertible into airplane carriers 
and troop supply ships as an efficient ad- 
junct to the army and navy.” He has 
called upon A. Mitchell Palmer, former 
attorney general, to draw up measures 
to be submitted to Congress and is said to 
favor federal gifts or subsidies of from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year to pri- 
vate shipping companies as a means of 
aiding them to meet foreign competition. 

These facts speak for themselves. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
Roosevelt administration is getting ready 
to embark upon a determined policy to 
increase American foreign trade. It is 
moreover obvious that particular empha- 
Sis is being laid on the Far East as the 
foremost region of activity. If this is 
true it can only mean that in the future 
we shall become more involved in Far 
Eastern politics than we ever have in the 
past. And this, in turn, brings us squarely 
up against one problem—Japan. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


THE ACT GOES ON! 
—Talburt in Washington News 








Shall We Maintain Peace? 


Last week a number of men interested in the international affairs, among them several 
senators and representatives, came together privately and informally to spend an evening 
discussing prospects in the field of international relations. A well-known author whose 
interests lie in this field led the discussion. It was his conclusion and the conclusion of 
others present that the United States, without particularly intending to do so, is going 
straight in the direction of war. There was general agreement that relations between the 
United States and Japan are becoming critical. Reference was made to the fact that our 
fleet is to maneuver this spring in Pacific waters and that the Japanese will probably 
take this as a threat. The Japanese fleet is also to maneuver in the Pacific, the two 
fleets getting about as near together in their maneuvers as it will be at all safe for them 
to do. At the same time, Japan is feverishly preparing for war and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has put forward a billion-dollar “defense’’ plan. 

There is possibility of a war from other directions. If recovery is too long delayed, 
our government may go out for foreign markets and may follow practices which will 
invite conflict. If there is war in Europe, we may be drawn in through our insistence 
upon the privilege of trading with the nations which are at war. If we insist upon that 
privilege, some of our ships may be sunk and Americans may be killed. Incidents such 
as these are likely to provoke war. 

It is almost inconceivable that we should engage in a war which will really benefit 
the average American family. If we were to consider our interest as a nation, as a 
people, we would maintain peace, but governments and peoples seldom consider na- 
tional interests in dealing with foreigners. They act upon sentiment and emotion and 
upon the baser and more animal-like sentiments. They are also victims of widespread 
propaganda when the war clouds begin to gather. If we are to maintain peace in 
America, it seems necessary that the public should be aroused to the danger of war, 
that they should study problems of international policy, and that they should insist upon 
policies which will serve the interests of all the people. We must find out how to be- 
come secure and prosperous at home without embroiling ourselves in strife with other 
nations, for war will unquestionably draw us into chaos and defeat our every attempt to 
establish order, security, and prosperity at home. The truly patriotic American is 
interested in nothing so much as the well-being of the American people. He will not 


allow himself to be turned toward any other goal. 


Labor Charges NRA 
Partial to Industry 


Opposes Extension of Automobile 
Code and Provisions of Code 


for Tobacco Industry 


MANY BASIC ISSUES INVOLVED 


Workers Affected Adversely by 
Wide Use of Machines, NRA 
Report Shows 


In recent weeks there has begn a widening 
rift between the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Roosevelt administration. Fol- 
lowing is a statement of the.'A. F. of L.’s 
point of view. 

A storm between the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and organized labor has been brew- 
ing for several weeks now. It is an ex- 
tremely serious battle which may in the 
months to come greatly affect both our 
political and economic life. No single 
issue is involved in the controversy, but 
rather an accumulation of grievances which 
certain powerful leaders of organized labor 
hold against policies of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Labor feels that in a number 
of ways the administration has been play- 
ing into the hands of business and industri- 
alists, failing to protect the rights and in- 
terests of workers. 


Labor-Administration Battle 

In this labor-administration feud, the 
principal spokesman for labor is the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Officials of that 
organization have on many occasions let 
their displeasure at certain Roosevelt 
measures be known. They have made 
complaints to the president himself. They 
have requested him to modify a number 
of his policies. While they have been 
careful not to attack the president per- 
sonally, they have minced no words as to 
their opinion of certain of his close ad- 
visers. The man who is perhaps his closest 
adviser, Donald R. Richberg, has been 
called a “traitor” to the cause of laber. 
Labor leaders have demanded the resigna- 
tion of another of the president’s intimate 
advisers, S. Clay Williams, chairman of 
the National Industrial Recovery Board 
and thus one of the leading figures in the 
reorganized NRA. Organized labor feels 
that both these,men are its bitter enemies 
and it has made no bones about wanting 
their scalps. 

While there are many causes underlying 
this dispute, the incident which caused 
it to break out into the open was the pres- 
ident’s recent action in renewing the NRA 
code for the automobile industry until 
June 16, when the NRA, in its present 
form, will expire. It is charged that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt acted without taking labor’s 
wishes into account and perpetrated a code 
of fair competition which was extremely 
unfair in its provisions affecting labor. The 
A. F. of L. charges that even the NRA 
board in Washington voted against the ex- 
tension of the automobile code in its old 
form and recommended a number of 
changes, but that, despite this opposition, 
the code was extended without changes. 
At the same time the Research and Plan- 
ning Division of the NRA, after an investi- 
gation of working conditions in the motor 
industry, reported many abuses and unsat- 
isfactory conditions which were ignored in 
the extended code. 

Labor has two main grievances against 
the automobile code. In the first place, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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“| NDER all administrations it is 
| custemary for the United 
States postmaster general to be 
placed in charge of patronage, 
or in other words to control 
those government jobs which 
are not under civil service. The 
man usually selected for this job is the one 
who acts as campaign manager for the 
president in office. James A. Farley, of 
course, was Mr. Roosevelt’s political man- 
ager during the 1932 presidential race. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska would like 
to strip the postmaster general of his po- 
litical power. He thinks that the head of 
the post office service should not be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, nor a member of any 
political committee. He should, according 
to Senator Norris, be appointed to office 
by the president for a term of 10 years. 
Norris holds that if he were to hold his 
position for such a long time he would not 
be influenced by politics and would run 
his department properly. The post office, 
says Norris, is a big business enterprise, 
and yet the chief executive of this govern- 
ment bureau is always merely a politician. 

Senator Norris’ proposa! is, of course, 
opposed by Mr. Farley. But he knows 
that the public and many congressmen are 
inclined to approve the measure, so in or- 
der to ward off action by Congress he has 
recommended the adoption of a bill which, 
if passed, will place all postmasters under 
the civil service. President Roosevelt 
asked him to do this over a year ago but 
he delayed taking action. 

The bill now being recommended by Mr. 
Farley has a catch in it, according to the 
postmaster general’s critics. Since it would 
not go into effect until 1938, they point 
out, Mr. Farley would have time before 
then to replace most of the Republican 
postmasters with Democrats. For that rea- 
son, and others, these critics are in favor 
of Senator Norris’ proposal rather than 
Farley’s. 











Political Gossip 





Washington is no exception to the rule 
that capital cities are hotbeds of gossip. 
A vast number of journalists and other re- 
porters of government activities are cen- 
tered in the nation’s capital, constantly on 
the hunt for material. In addition, a large 
proportion of Washington’s population con- 
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A GOOD PLACE TO TRY THE 30-HOUR 
WEEK 


—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


sists of government workers, all eager to 
pick up snatches of information which 
they can pass along for the feeling of self- 
importance that comes with revealing such 
information. Whatever happens in the ad- 
ministration, even down to personal de- 
tails concerning higher officials, is of great 
interest to both these classes, and the re- 
sult is that the air is always thick with 
rumors. This last week the wiseacres have 
been telling their friends just when the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the gold case 
would be handed down. It is well, indeed, 
to take unofficial reports from Washington 
with a bit more than one grain of salt. 





War Bills 





Senator Bennett Champ Clark, Demv- 
crat of Missouri, has proposed seven bills 
to Congress to give the president greater 
war-time powers. Should these bills be 
passed, the president would be able to 
draft all men from 21 to 31 into war serv- 
ice, would have the right to confiscate or 
control any industrial organization in the 
country, and would have power to control 
prices which are charged for merchandise 
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bought and sold throughout the nation. 
It is the opinion of Senator Clark that 
certain business interests, which in the past 
have benefited by war, would think twice 
before supporting our entry into another 
conflict if they knew in advance that the 
president could prevent profiteering. 





Harlan versus Fish 





Congressmen do not always talk about 
specific legislative bills on the floor of the 


the police stations and be fingerprinted. 
A number of prominent citizens, including 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., set a good ex- 
ample by responding promptly. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to make it easier 
for police to identify people who are killed 
in accidents. In great calamities, such as 
train wrecks, there are generally a number 
of dead persons who remain unidentified. 

The federal Department of Justice is 
backing up the city’s campaign enthusiasti- 
cally. J. Edgar Hoover, the department’s 





© Acme 


DR. TOWNSEND ARGUES 
The author of the famous Townsend Plan to provide everyone over 60 with a pension of $200 
a month is becoming a familiar figure in Washington where he is trying to push his proposal 
through Congress. Pictured here, left to right, are: Robert E. Clements, his associate, Rep- 
resentative McGroarty of California, and Dr. Townsend. 


House. Recently, Representatives Harlan 
of Ohio and Fish of New York discussed 
the merits and demerits of communism 
and fascism. Mr. Fish, a Republican, who 
is a bitter enemy of radical movements in 
this country, said he was greatly opposed 
to communism because he believed in dem- 
ocratic institutions. He denounced the dic- 
tatorial methods of both fascism and com- 
munism. Replying to Mr. Fish, Repre- 
sentative Harlan, an Ohio Democrat, made 
these remarks: 

To any thoughtful person it is apparent 
that capitalism, not only in the United States 
but in the world, is at the crossroads. It must 
produce wages high enough to protect hu- 
manity from want or it will be replaced by 
some other form of civilization. . . . 

Capitalism, furthermore, must develop some 
system of controlling human selfishness. . . . 
If we cannot control this blood-thirsty demon 
of selfishness, then communism, fascism, or 
any other form of government must furnish 
an ultimate welcome relief. 





New Banking Measure 


Congressmen are trying to understand 
the complicated provisions of a new bank- 
ing bill. This bill increases the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board over the hun- 
dreds of Federal Reserve Banks in the 
United States. Since the president, with 
the consent of Congress, appoints the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the enlargement of this Board’s power 
would enable the administration to do 
much in the way of controlling the amount 
of money in circulation. It would mean, 
in effect, that the government would have 
more to say than the bankers about the 
nation’s banking practices. 

Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, thinks that the govern- 
ment should be in a position to control the 
country’s supply of money. If it had this 
power, he thinks, it could put the brakes 
on boom periods and could expand cur- 
rency in times of depression. 

Senator Glass, father of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and one of the foremost 
banking experts in the country, is not cer- 
tain that it would be wise to place too 
much central control over the nation’s 
money. He has not condemned the admin- 
istration’s proposal altogether but he has 
announced that, when it comes up for de- 
bate in the Senate, he will have plenty to 
say on the subject. 





New Yorkers Fingerprinted 


New York City would like to have the 
fingerprints of all her citizens. Police Com- 
missioner Valentine recently issued an in- 
vitation to the people of the city to go to 


chief investigator, suggests in addition that 
if employers required job-hunters to sub- 
mit fingerprints along with their references, 
criminals would be much less likely to ob- 
tain positions of trust. 





NRA’S Future 





When the NRA was established in 1933 
it was looked upon as an emergency ex- 
periment. It was due to expire in June, 
1935. Now that it has only a few more 
months to run, President Roosevelt is un- 
willing to see it shoved aside. He thinks it 
has not had time enough to accomplish all 
the benefits for which it was created, and 
for that reason he is asking Congress to 
extend its life at least another two years. 

The NRA has been attacked from all 
sides. Many conservatives say that the 
codes interfere with the free play of busi- 
ness. Liberals, on the other hand, insist 
that it has furthered the practice of price- 
fixing and thus been an aid to monopolies. 
The NRA has also been criticized for 
bringing about a greater concentration of 
wealth than that which existed before. It 
is charged that big business is made only 
bigger by the NRA. 

The administration, however, feels that 
much good has resulted from the NRA, in- 
cluding increased employment and a better 
relationship between industry and 
government. It has hopes that 
the NRA will win increasing favor 
as time goes on. 





Work Relief Snag 





President Roosevelt’s work- 
relief program, calling for an ap- 
propriation of $4,880,000,000, is 
having its troubles in the Senate 
committee which is now studying 
the bill. The committee, headed 
by Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, tacked on an amendment 
which the president regards as dis- 
astrous. This was a provision 
which would compel the govern- 
ment to pay men engaged on 
work-relief projects as much as 
workers on private projects in the 
district receive for similar jobs. 
President Roosevelt wanted wages 
on public works to be higher than 
doles but lower than those in pri- 
vate industry, so that workers 
would be encouraged to take jobs 
with private concerns wherever 
possible. He therefore regards 
the committee’s amendment as 
striking at the very heart of his 
plans. Unless the committee’s ac- 
tion is reversed the bill will raise 











the cost of the program from less than 
$5,000,000,000 to something like $7,000,- 
000,000. 





Byrd Sails Home 

After a year and a half of adventure 
on the cold Antarctic continent, Admiral 
Byrd and his companions are on their 
way back. All their scientific apparatus, 
airplane parts, and cows have been hoisted 
aboard the good ships Jacob Ruppert and 
Bear of Oakland. The village of Little 
America is deserted. 

During their long stay, the members 
of the expedition made many important 
discoveries. They succeeded in mapping 
unexplored parts of the continent; they 
picked up fossilized remains of trees and 
ferns which proved that the continent had 
once enjoyed a milder climate, and finally, 
they determined conclusively that coal de- 
posits were to be found there. 





Green Visits White House 





President Roosevelt and the heads of 
the American Federation of Labor smoked 
the peace pipe last week. At a special 
White House meeting the president received 
the suggestions of the executive council of 
the Federation, and a desire for codpera- 
tion was expressed on both sides. Nothing 
concrete was accomplished, however, in the 
attempt to iron out the differences that 
arose two weeks ago, when the NRA re- 
newed its automobile code without the 
approval of the A. F. of L. The president 
asserted his belief in the right of collective 
bargaining, and William Green, speaking for 
the Federation, expressed the wish to co- 
operate in carrying out the Recovery Act. 
When Green outlined the demands of his 
organization in connection with the auto- 
mobile code, the president took notes but 
was careful to make no promises. 





Conspiracy Charged 





Charges which threaten to develop into 
a major government scandal were made 
last week before the Senate committee in- 
vestigating the munitions industry. Senator 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, who is 
chairman of the committee, thinks there is 
reason to. believe that there has been a 
conspiracy between three of the country’s 
largest shipbuilders and high officials in 
the Navy Department. The committee has 
discovered evidence which may prove that 
when the government was building its 1933 
naval program, these three companies 
agreed that instead of offering competitive 
bids for the work, thus enabling the gov- 
ernment to take advantage of the lowest 
price, they would divide the work up and 
each would bid only on certain parts of the 
program and not try to outbid their rivals 
for the rest of the work. In this way each 
company could command as high a price 
as it wished and still be sure of a good 
portion of the work. The government would 
be the victim, of course, since it would have 
to pay a great deal more to have the ships 
built. The charge was made before the 
committee last week that high navy offi- 
cials not only knew what was being done, 
but that they had secretly encouraged it. 


© Wide World 
TAMING THE COLORADO RIVER 
This gate at Boulder Dam was dropped shut recently 
to start the formation of a great lake behind the dam 
which is nearing completion. 
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Abyssinia: In the past few months 
there have been several border clashes be- 
tween Italian colonial troops in Somali- 
land and the military forces of Abyssinia. 
Each side accused the other of being at 
fault, but evidence of impartial observers 
seemed to point to Italy’s being responsi- 
ble, since most of the fighting took place 
on Abyssinian soil. It is known that Italy 
has long wanted to extend her influence 
and control into Abyssinian territory. 
Abyssinia protested to the League of 
Nations, but the League was busy with 














—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
MUSSOLINI 


new projects for assuring European peace. 
Irritated by the comparatively unimportant 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and fearing to of- 
fend Mussolini, League members persuaded 
the quarrelers to settle their differences be- 
tween themselves. But on February 10, 
another conflict occurred and about a 
dozen more Abyssinian and Italian troopers 
were killed. Italy is reported to have lost 
all patience. New forces and supplies of 
arms are being shipped from Italy to 
Italian Somaliland. Unless peace negotia- 
tions are instituted at once it seems likely 
that the border “incidents” between Italy 
and Abyssinia will develop into open war- 


fare. 
*x* * * 


Germany: The London Pact, by which 
France and England hope to induce Ger- 
many to reénter the councils of Europe in 
return for arms equality (see THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, February 11, 1935), has 
been received by Hitler as if it were a peti- 
tion. Up to the present, he has not indicated 
what his reply will be, but he has ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the friendly manner 
in which Britain and France have ap- 
proached Germany. In order to consider 
the matter from every possible angle, he 
sentenced himself and his chief advisers to 
10 days of solid thought. To some extent 
his final decision will depend on the at- 
titude displayed by other governments of 
Europe toward the proposed pact. Hence 
Italy’s unreserved support of the London 
program may greatly aid the plans of the 
British and French governments. 

Reports from Berlin indicate that the 
London pact is unacceptable as it now 
stands, but that it may be used as a start- 
ing point for new arrangements between 
Germany and the rest of Europe. The 
idea of an air alliance, providing mutual 
guarantee against air raids, is believed to 
have found favor in Germany. But Hitler 
is likely to demand that the Versailles 





Treaty restrictions upon German armament 
be removed before, and not after, Ger- 
many returns to the League of Nations. 
Again, he may demand that some of the 
European and colonial lands taken away 
from Germany by the peace treaty be re- 


turned to her. 
~ . 7 


Great Britain: French cabinets are 
at the mercy of the Chamber of Deputies, 
so that it is not unusual to hear of cabinet 
crises in France. But when England is 
confronted by a cabinet crisis, it is a more 
serious matter, since it means a complete 
new parliamentary election. Although it 
seems improbable that England will have 
a cabinet turnover before next year’s regu- 
lar election, signs of weakness are appear- 
ing in the present government. This is 
due principally to the growing unpopu- 
larity of Premier Ramsay MacDonald. 
Formerly the head of the Labor party and 
premier of a Labor government, he at- 
tempted to form a national recovery gov- 
ernment in which all parties would be rep- 
resented. His program carried the country 
in 1931 and he continued to be prime 
minister, with a cabinet composed largely 
of members of the Conservative rather 
than of the Labor party. But now the 
Conservatives are tiring of their Socialist 
prime minister. He no longer enjoys sup- 
port among the laboring classes and his 
ideas are not in line with the Conservative 


program. 
* * * 


U. §.$. Re: Josef Stalin, unofficial dic- 
tator of Soviet Russia for the last seven 
years, has become a government official. 
On February 7 the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, supreme legislative and admin- 
istrative body of the Soviet Union, elected 
him a member of its Presidium. The 
Presidium, a group of 27 officials, carries 
on the functions of the Central Committee 
in the intervals between its sessions. Al- 
though Stalin has long been head of the 
Communist party, he has not actually been 
a government official since 1929. 


* * * 


France: A year ago France was on the 
verge of civil war. First, the members of 
royalist and fascist organizations rioted in 
the streets in an attempt to overthrow the 
government. Then, a few days later, So- 
cialists and Communists 
had their turn. To pre- 
vent a recurrence of the 
February riots on their first 
anniversary, police forces 
were heavily armed and 
posted in strategic places 
There was little disorder. 
A few fascist youths daubed 
statues with red paint to 
represent the spilling of 
blood, and a number of ar- 
rests were made. Thou- 
sands visited the scenes of 
last year’s fighting and left 
wreaths -in honor of those 
who were killed. 

In memory of the dead, 
a solemn high mass was 
held at Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral and attended by 
Premier Flandin. His visit 
aroused the anger of some 
of the onlookers, who re- 
garded him as partly re- 
sponsible for the deaths. 
The visit was unfortunate 
from a political standpoint 
too. A number of members 
of the Chamber of Deputies 
felt that he should not have 
shown sympathy for revo- 
lutionists and have with- 
drawn their support of the 


Flandin government. Its majority is 
smaller than it has been since it came into 
power three months ago. Some observers 
envisage the possibility of a fall of the 
moderate Flandin cabinet, and the appoint- 
ment of a prime minister who will enjoy 
the support of Socialists and moderates 
alike. 


x* * * 


Philippines: Under the new constitu- 
tion proposed for the Philippine Islands, 
the Filipinos will govern themselves inde- 
pendently but under the protection of the 
United States for 10 years. During that 
time, their country will be known as “First 
Commonwealth of the Philippines” and its 
relation to the United States will be like 
that of Australia or Canada to England. 
At the end of the 10-year period, its 
name will become “Republic of the Philip- 
pines,” and it will be completely free of 
American control. 

The new constitution carefully restricts 
the power of the Philippine president, and 
puts the control of the government almost 
exclusively in the hands of the National 
Assembly, or legislature. The Assembly 
will have powers so extensive that many 
will regard the new constitution as socialis- 
tic. Among other things, it may regulate 
capital and labor, operate public utilities 
such as railways, street cars, gas, and elec- 
tric companies. It has full ownership of 
such natural resources as minerals, coal, 
and oil. The government is authorized to 
exercise such rigid control over the private 
management of public utilities and over 
the use of natural resources that foreigners 
may hesitate to undertake railway building, 
mining. and the like. Some consider this 
a serious drawback, since there is still a 
great deal of room for developing Philip- 
pine resources, and foreign capital and en- 
terprise are badly needed. 

If the new constitution wins the approval 
of President Roosevelt, it may come into 
force within a year. 


* * * 


Italy: In the last issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER the conclusion of a trade 
treaty between the United States and 
Brazil was reported. According to Cordell 
Hull, secretary of state, this is only the 
first of a series of treaties which are de- 
signed to knock down the tariff walls that 
block healthy international trading. 





THE PIPE OF PEACE 


—Talburt in Washington News 


Augusto Rosso, Italian ambassador to the 
United States, declares that Italy warmly 
agrees with Secretary Hull. Since 1929 
Italian-American trade has dropped from 
$271,000,000 to about $100,000,000 a year, 
and the Italian government believes it can 
be revived only by eliminating tariff bar- 
riers. For that reason Italy did not hesitate 
to accept America’s recent invitation to 
open negotiations for a commercial treaty. 
* * * 


Turkey: Gazi Mustafa Kemal, leader 
of the Republican People’s party and dic- 
tator of Turkey, exercises as complete 
control over his country as Stalin, Musso- 
lini, and Hitler do over theirs. On Feb- 
ruary 8, when Turkey’s electors went to 
the polls to choose the members of the 
Turkish legislature, there was almost no 
opposition. Of the 
399 seats to be filled, 
383 were  uncon- 
tested, and the re- 
maining 16 were all 
won by candidates 
approved by Mustafa 
Kemal. From _ the 
American point of 
view, such an elec- 
tion seems farcical, 
but in point of fact, 
Mustafa Kemal’s 
Turkey is far more 
democratic than it 
was in the days of the sultans. Until a 
few years ago, Turkish women were not 
permitted to show their faces in public. 
and even today most Turkish men have 
separate quarters in their homes for the 
women members of the family. But the 
new election shows an important develop- 
ment in the rise of Turkish women, for 17 
of the 399 new legislators are women. It 
is the first time in Turkish history that 
women have taken part in national politica] 
life. 





MUSTAFA 
KEMAL 


* * * 


Mexico: Demands of American strikers 
seem puny and insignificant beside those 
of the employees of the Eagle Oil Com- 
pany of southern Mexico, who recently de- 
clared a luxury strike. The workers de- 
manded that they share in the profits and 
management of the company; that they 
be granted a school for technical training; 
that they be provided with recreation fa- 
cilities, and that each worker 
be given a thousand acres 
of land in case the company 
should fail. 


* * * 


Turkestan: Seven cen- 
turies ago Marco Polo and 
his uncles crossed central 
Asia by caravan. For manv 
months he traveled over 
the vast deserts and moun- 
tains that we know as Tur- 
kestan. For the most part, 
he found it inhabited by 
wandering tribes of nomads, 
but here and there were old 
but scarcely _ flourishing 
cities. Once this land had 
supported teeming millions 
on its fertile soil, but war- 
fare had reduced it to a des- 
ert. 

With a view to restor- 
ing its ancient productivity, 
the Chinese government sent 
the renowned Swedish ex- 
plorer, Sven Hedin, to in- 
vestigate Turkestan’s possi- 
bilities. He reports that if 
irrigation canals are dug and 
the land is properly ferti- 
ized, it may again become 
productive. 
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The Living Age 


Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has the need for intelligence and edu- 
cation on the part of our citizens been 
greater than it is today. If we are to 
avoid serious blunders and to find wise 
solutions for the problems of the day, we 
must be fully conversant with the facts 
and issues involved in present-day life. On 
the domestic front, such a degree of educa- 
tion is essential if we are to discriminate 
between demagoguery and statesmanship, 
between propaganda and fact. An equally 
extensive knowledge of international af- 
fairs is indispensable to the adoption and 
carrying out of a wise and constructive 
foreign policy. The difference between 
war and peace may hinge, in the not too 
distant future, upon the degree to which 
our citizenry is able to decide intelligently 
the issues which inevitably will arise. 

Now, it should be obvious to anyone 
that there is no royal road to the forma- 
tion of such citizenship on a broad scale. 
The schools must naturally play their part. 
Discussion groups of one kind or another 
will assist in raising the level of intelli- 
gence and in promoting an understanding 
of these great problems. But, to a large 
degree, the work must be done mostly by 
the individual citizens. If individuals do 
not take it upon themselves to become 
better informed on vital issues, the nation 
as a whole is bound to remain about where 
it is. And there is no better time for one 
to form habits of reading and thinking 
which will enlighten him on matters per- 
taining to the public life than while he is 
in school. No one can be said to be truly 
educated unless he is familiar with the 
great problems of the day. 

Among the tools which might be used to 
good advantage in this attempt at educa- 
tion on public problems, The Living Age, 
published monthly, ranks among the best. 
No better analysis of the great interna- 
tional problems of the day is to be found 
anywhere. The Living Age renders a serv- 
ice which few of our periodicals render. 
Each month it gathers from the foreign 
press, both newspapers and periodicals, ar- 
ticles and statements of vital importance 
which have not been brought to light in 
this country. It was largely through its 
efforts in this respect that the work of 
unearthing the activities of munitions 
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makers in various countries was begun, 
for it started its campaign several years 
ago. 

On other vital problems of an inter- 
national nature, The Living Age has been 
equally useful. In the current issue, for 
example, it points to the dangers of Amer- 
ica’s becoming involved in a war with 
Japan. It may be that 
the editor, in his ar- 
ticle, “Roosevelt Drifts 
Toward War,” errs in 
his conclusions, but, 
nevertheless, the intelli- 
gent citizen should be 
familiar with all the 
facts and all the issues 
involved in the present 
international crisis if a 
repetition of our expe- 
rience of 20 years ago is 
to be averted. 

We would not imply 
that The Living Age is 
the only periodical which 
might be used to good 
advantage by one who 
would acquaint himself 
with present-day prob- 
lems. Fortunately, the 
list of reliable and 
worthwhile publications 
is lengthy, offering to 
the citizen more than he 
can possibly cover each 
week or each month. Such periodicals as 
Current History, Harper’s, Scribner’s, For- 
eign Affairs, The New Republic, The Na- 
tion, The Forum, and half a dozen others 
published in this country, as well as the 
excellent British publications, like The 
Fortnightly and The Contemporary Re- 
view, touch upon the vital issues of the 
day. 





About England 


There are those who believe that Eng- 
land has seen her best days. They point 
out that while she undeniably was the 
mightiest nation on earth for most of the 
nineteenth century, she is now only one 
nation in a federation of countries all of 
which are equal in status to England her- 
self. 

Nevertheless it would be foolish to deny 
that England is still a dominant power. 
She has great wealth, still owns 
many outright possessions, and 
boasts of a navy second to none. 
Her hand is seen in all the major 
diplomatic moves on the conti- 
nent, and she is in fact playing 
the role of general arbitrator for 
all Europe. 

Socially and politically, Eng- 
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ENGLAND—THE DALE COUNTRY 
An illustration by Stephen Reid from “English Jour- 


ney” by J. B. Priestley (Harpers). 





land presents striking paradoxes. 
Although a monarchy, she is gen- 
erally considered more democratic 
than the United States in her po- 
litical structure, and despite her 
wealth she has without any vio- 
lence achieved social gains which 
we would consider quite radical. 
Indeed among the members of 
the party which is conceded an 
excellent chance of winning the 
next election, that is, the Labor 
party, the chief topic of discus- 
sion is whether the banks and key 
industries should be taken over 
by the government with compen- 
sation to the owners or without 
any recompense at all. 

In view of the extreme impor- 
tance of present trends in Eng- 
land, and in line with our policy 
of directing students to literature 
on some specific country each 
week, we suggest the following 
books on present-day England: 

















“England, the Unknown Isle,” by Paul 
Cohen-Portheim. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton. $3.) An excellent brief analysis of 
the country, ranging from climate and 
physical features, through political and 
social conditions, to comments on English 
art and letters. 

“England Muddles Through,” by H. E. 
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Scarborough. (New York: Macmillan. 
$1.75.) How England handles her depres- 
sion problem. A keen study of current 
economic problems. 

“English Journey,” by J. B. Priestley. 
(New York: Harpers. $3.) A serious 
yet genial report of an observation tour 
through England. Deals chiefly with the 
industrial sections of the country. 

“Walks and Talks; the Diary of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament,” by Sir Arnold Talbot 
Wilson. (London: Oxford Press. $2.) 
A legislator rambles through his country, 
talking with men of every shade of opinion. 

“Life and Work in England,” by Lettice 
Fisher. (London: Longmans. $1.25.) <A 
short sketch of the social and economic 
history of England, following its develop- 
ment to the present. 

“Modern England,’ by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. (London: Methuen. 16 s.) A 
lively though scholarly picture of England 
from 1885 to 1932. 

“Britain’s Political 
Allen of Hurtwood. (London:  Long- 
mans. 6s.) An extended essay on con- 
temporary English politics, pleading for 
leadership. 


Future,” by Lord 





With the Magazines 


Voltaire once remarked that if he were 
accused of stealing the Louvre, the famous 
French art gallery, he would admit it 
rather than become entangled with the law. 
Few persons realize how difficult it is to 
get satisfaction in our courts. Just how 
complicated and inefficient a system we 
have is admirably set forth in Jerome 
Beatty’s article “Justice Moves Like a 
Fire Brigade,” which appears in the North 
American Review, February, 1935. This 
interesting piece is an account of how Los 
Angeles has taken firm action and almost 
entirely eliminated the evil. In 1931 the 
Los Angeles Superior Court was four years 
and three months behind schedule! The 
newspapers and the public demanded re- 
form. A clean-up was begun. System was 
put into court procedure, judges were put 
on schedule, and delays for petty reasons 
were forbidden. Today the average case 
is tried 30 days after the plaintiff’s attor- 
ney has asked for a trial, and a judge must 
give a decision within 90 days or he can- 
not collect his salary. Mr. Beatty suggests 



























that there is only one way to bring effi- 
ciency into the courtroom, and that is 
through the pressure of public opinion. It 
worked in Los Angeles; it should work 
elsewhere. 


C. Hartley Grattan, in an article a!led 
“Women of the Other Nation,” New Out- 
look, February, 1935, 
writes that there are two 
nations living side by 
side in our country. One 
lives in comfort, while 
the other depends upon 
the relief provided by 
the federal and local 
governments for its sup- 
port. Those on relief 
constitute 18,000,000 
people—greater than the 
populations of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark put together. 
Of these, 12,000,000 are 
women and children. 

The writer feels that 
too little attention has 
been paid to the re 
employment of women. 
They should be given 
work-relief, that is, they 
should be paid to help 
in dealing direct relief 
to others that are in 
need. They could be 
employed in making clothing, mattresses, 
and other household necessities, they could 
be put to work canning fruits and vegeta- 
bles, cultivating gardens or caring for chil- 
dren. In this way, the unfortunate women 
of “the other nation” may be helped to 
help themselves. 





We Recommend— 


The Great Wall Crumbles. By Grover 
Clark. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 


Mr. Clark’s thorough study of China tells 
us about customs and institutions in that 
country today, as illustrated by contemporary 
events, and then traces their roots back into 
history. Very little escapes his keen eye and 
tireless pen. “The Great Wall Crumbles” 
presents a panorama of Chinese life—the 
family clan, the village, the guild, the gov- 
ernment, Oriental ideas of justice. 


Better Government Personnel. Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $2.00. 


A little over a year ago the Social Science 
Research Council, a body representing the 
leading social science societies of the country, 
appointed a commission to make a survey of 
the problems of public service in the United 
States. The Commission was to analyze the 
flaws in the present system and map out a 
program for improving the situation. This 
volume is the product of the Commission’s 
investigations. It is an analysis of the fail- 
ure of our governments—national, state, and 
local—to attract the best available workers, 
and it offers a constructive program for 
remedying the trouble. The Commission’s 
outstanding recommendation is that govern- 
ment employment should be on a career basis. 
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Small Town Problem — I have 
just returned from a trip to the Middle 
West. While I was out in that part of the 
country, I had occasion to visit several 
cities and small towns with which I have 
been fairly familiar in earlier years. I re- 
marked to a citizen of one of these towns 
that there appeared to be little change 
since I had been there before. “Yes,” he 
remarked, “there have been a few changes. 
Several of the buildings have fallen down.” 
There is quite a little meaning to that ob- 
servation. In many parts of the country 
such changes are about the only ones to 
be found in the villages and small towns. 
It is different in the small places in the 
metropolitan areas, the suburbs of large 
cities. But out in the rural districts there 
are many villages and towns which appear 
quite definitely to have fallen upon evil 
days. This is due in part to the depres- 
sion. There was overexpansion in the 
pre-crash days and there is not much 
building yet, but the trouble with the rural 
small town lies deeper than that. The 
coming of the automobile, the bus, the 
truck, the paved road—these have made 
it possible for people to go easily to the 
larger cities. There is less call upon the 
small places for goods and services. The 
small town and the village are thus in part 
victims of technological progress 

If there were prosperity now in the 
cities, if jobs were opening up as they 
were in the 20’s, the troubles of the farm- 
ers and villagers would not be so deeply 
felt, for the surplus population could drift 
to the city. But the city also has its sur- 
pluses now, due partly to the depression 
and partly to the more widespread use of 
labor-saving machinery. So we see that 
this present period of hard times takes on 
certain aspects not common to other de- 
pressions. It is apparent to one who 
travels about over America that we face 
new sorts of conditions and a new brand 
of economic and social problems—prob- 
lems so serious as to render a high grade 
of statesmanship and citizenship impera- 
tive. 


+ + 


Our Abused Legislatures — It 
is a popular thing to heap abuse upon 
state legislatures. Political writers fre- 
quently bewail the incompetence of the 
lawmakers who deal with the intricate and 
difficult problems of state government. I 
dropped in on one of these legislatures 
while I was in the Middle West and lis- 
tened to some of the debates. My im- 
pression from what I heard and what I 
saw was that these particular lawmakers 
were far above the average of American 
citizenship. They rated well in capacity 
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CHESTER A. DAVIS 


“‘T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.’ 


, 


and information. The debates which I 
heard were sensible. This particular legis- 
lature had enacted some laws which 
seemed to me to be rather foolish. Per- 


haps I am mistaken in my judgment, but 
if I am not, if these laws are foolish, their 
passage is due not wholly to the lack of 
judgment on the part of the legislatures, 
but to pressure from a population, from 
a citizenry which is less well informed 





“IT 1S A POPULAR THING TO HEAP 
ABUSE UPON STATE LEGISLATORS.” 


than the legislators and more influenced 
by uninformed prejudices, We need bet- 
ter legislators than we have, of course. 
We also need very badly a more thought- 
ful, a more reasonable, and above all a 
better informed public. 


+ + 


Trivialities — One cannot but be 
impressed with the interest which so many 
people have in trivialities. As one goes 
from state to state, he finds, for example, 
that each section has its own particular 
murder case. Of course, we have the na- 
tional interest in the Hauptmann case and 
then the different localities have their own 
special trials and crime stories. This de- 
tracts, naturally, from an interest in larger 
things. And in many cases when interest 
is turned toward those who are handling 
the affairs of state, it centers, not upon 
larger policies, but upon trifling matters 
of personality. For example, I have found 
very widespread interest in the affairs of 
the Roosevelt family. Many people are 
more occupied with the di- 
vorces which have occurred 
in that family than they 
are with the relation of the 
Roosevelt program to the 
monetary policy or to in- 
ternational relations. 

This seems to me a very 
childish attitude. If a mem- 
ber of my family were des- 
perately ill and if a physi- 
cian had charge of the 
case, battling to bring the 


ailing relative back to 
health, I would be very 
much concerned indeed 


with the professional meth- 
ods of the physician. If I 
thought that he were not 
handling the case well, I 
would want a consultant. 
Perhaps I would want to 
change doctors altogether. 
But my sole interest would 
be with the question as to 
his professional methods. 
My great yearning would 
be that the relative would 
get well. If the physician 
were handling the case well, 
I would want him to be 
retained. If he were not 
handling it well, I would 
want him discharged. But 
I would not allow my at- 





titude toward him to be determined by 
whether or not I liked his personal or 
family habits. The crisis in which our 
country finds itself is a grave one. Our 
attention should be first upon govern- 
mental policies. We should measure the 
president in accordance with our judgment 
as to how well he is handling this crisis 
which affects us all so deeply. It makes 
a vast difference to us what the president 
thinks about work relief, inflation, and 
war—much more difference than what cer- 
tain members of his family may think 
about divorce. 


+ + 


A Roosevelt Story — Interest in 
personalities does give rise sometimes to 
amusing incidents or stories. Here is a 
Roosevelt story which I heard the other 
day and which, so far as I know, is a new 
one: 

In the course of a political discussion, 
someone expressed deep distrust of the 
president. 

“T have no confidence in Mr. Roose- 
velt,” he said, “I distrust him completely. 
I am concerned about the future of the 
country while it is under his direction.” 

“But,” interrupted a follower, “do you 
not think that a higher power controls the 
acts of the president, dominates his course, 
and directs his every move?” 

“Yes,” replied the first speaker, “but I 
don’t trust her either.” 

ar 

Not Significant — There has been 
much speculation concerning a shake-up in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion through which Jerome Frank, general 
counsel for the Department of Agriculture, 
was dropped. Frank was a left wing liberal, 
a friend of Rexford Tugwell. Did his resig- 
nation mean that liberals of the Tugwell 
type are to have less influence? Did it 
mean a shift to the right or to conserva- 
tism on the part of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

It appears that it had no such meaning. 
While Frank was being shown the door, 
Tugwell was given a place of greater au- 
thority, for he was placed on the AAA 
council which decides matters of policy. It 
seems that the trouble was largely one of 
personality. There was a clash between 
Chester Davis, administrator of the AAA, 
and Frank. Frank is a brilliant young law- 
yer, but is caustic in his criticisms and quite 
sarcastic in the expression of his opinions. 
It is quite conceivable that relations be- 
tween him and his superiors might not be 
the most pleasant. Chester Davis is in sym- 
pathy with economic ideas of men like 
Secretary Wallace and Dr. Tugwell. He is 
influential in the framing and the carry- 
ing out of the government’s agricultural 
policy. The recent shake-up has enhanced 
his authority and his prestige in the New 

Deal set-up. 


+ 


Carter Glass — 
Carter Glass is getting old 
and is somewhat frail, but 
he is vigorous of mind and 
he has a stinging tongue. 
He is also exceptionally well 
informed on matters per- 
taining to banking and fi- 


nancial policy. For that 
reason, he is a force to be 
reckoned with » when he 


stands in opposition to the 
administration as he is do- 
ing in the case of the $4,- 
000,000,000 work relief pro- 
gram and the bank bill. He 
has consistently opposed the 
Roosevelt monetary poli- 
cies. 

Senator Glass is particu- 
larly concerned over the 
new banking bill which 
would greatly increase the 
government’s power over 
the nation’s banking sys- 
tem and it appears that he 
will fight it vigorously. He 
opposes too much govern- 
ment intervention in bank- 
ing as he opposes too much 
intervention in anything 
else. —The Walrus 
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| THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








Scenario writers, a film magazine explains, 
are always looking for new ideas. Well, now, 
that’s fine. Maybe some day they’ll find one. 

—Boston HERALD 


The easiest way to put miles on a new car 
is to look for a parking space. 
—LIFE 
Nature has given us two ears but only 
one mouth. —Disraeli 





Rioters in a French town used clubs stud- 
ded with razor blades, which probably made 
it a pretty dull affair. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 

Man, poor boob, is proud to display his 
knowledge, however insignificant. It tickles 
him pink, for instance, to tell a stranger the 
way to the post office. 

—Washington Post 


Not by years but by disposition is wis- 
dom acquired. —Plautus 

The description, in a new novel, of the in- 
ner workings of a bank is absurdly exagger- 
ated, according to a critic. The account, in 
fact, is overdrawn. 
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“A MILLION CARS ON THE ROAD AND 
YOU HAVE TO PICK AN ONION TRUCK!” 


—American HUMORIST 


A lot of fool drivers can think quickly in 
an emergency, but all they can think of is 
the horn. 

—Bridgeport (Conn.) Times STAR 


It’s easy to be a radio humorist. You just 
use 400 words, interspersed with giggles, to 
tell an old 20-word joke. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





Huey Long now controls the Louisiana 
State University. The politicians are at last 
getting back at the professors for taking over 
the government. 

—LIFE 


When they divide Mr. Ford’s wealth, it will 
be just our luck to get a ton of soy beans 
instead of a car. 

—Los Angeles TIMES 

By the work one knows the workman. 

—La Fontaine 


A critic suggests that theaters and cinemas 
should have a special row of seats for large, 
fat patrons. Most of them have—the row 
immediately in front of us. 

—HvuMorist 

It has taken all these years for Brazil to 
discover that debt payments to the United 
States needn’t be made. 

—Danville (1ll.) Commerctat NEws 

A bakery chain reports a third of its public 
still demanding unsliced bread. No land is 
utterly lost where such rugged individualism 
endures. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 

Error is the force that welds men to- 
gether; truth is communicated to men 
only by deeds of truth. —Tolstoi 

Maybe that Kansas City man who talked 
unceasingly for five hours after being hit by 
an automobile was trying to list all the dif- 
ferent things he thought the driver was. 

~——Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH 





A Californian says the Townsend plan will 
be a major issue in 1936. By the way, what 
became of that fellow who started technoc- 
racy? 

Flint (Mich.) JourRNAL 
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America, England, and the Far East 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Japanese ambitions in the Far East have 
been watched closely by the American 
people ever since that country marched 
into Manchuria, in 1931, detached the ter- 
ritory from China and established it as a 
supposedly independent state. The effect 
which this action had on the rest of the 
world is well known. And also well known 
is Japan’s long-time policy with regard to 
China, She has time and again made clear 
her intention of dominating the Far East. 
When other nations objected to her poli- 
cies she withdrew from the League of Na- 
tions and more recently she renounced the 
Washington Naval Treaty because that 
agreement does not permit her to possess 
a navy equal in size to those of the United 
States and Great Britain. She now de- 
clares that without such a navy she can- 
not feel secure in the Pacific. Security in 
her mind means an ability to defend her- 
self against attacks in her own waters by 
the other major naval powers. But why 
should she fear attack? Because she is 
resolved to obtain an ever larger share of 
trade with China and other Oriental coun- 
tries and she wishes to be able to defend 
that trade by force if necessary. Japan’s 
very life depends upon trade and she looks 
to China as a special and preferred market. 


Chiang Kai-shek 


Recent events in the Far East all tend 
to bear this out. During the last few 
months the Japanese have been bringing 
strong pressure to 
bear upon the Chi- 
nese in an effort to 
persuade them their 
interests lie in co- 
operation with Japan 
rather than with the 
rest of the world. 
A series of important 
conferences have 
been held between 
Japanese militarists 
—who dominate the 
government — and 
Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, head of the Chinese government 
in Nanking. These talks have given rise 
to widespread rumors to the effect that 
Japan is finding success in inducing China 
to turn her back on the western nations and 
pursue a policy of close harmony with 
Tokyo. Like all rumors these appear to 
be exaggerated, but it does seem to be a 
fact that Chinese opposition to Japan is 
weakening and that a period of greater 
cordiality between the two countries is in 
prospect. For a long time it has been sus- 
pected that Chiang Kai-shek was inclined 
to be pro-Japanese and was only restrained 
from establishing a direct policy of sym- 
pathy toward Japan by the bitter opposi- 
tion on the part of the masses of the Chi- 
nese people. Even at that, it appears that 
he has been considerate of Japanese am- 
bitions. We recently read in the newspa- 
pers that Japan was engaged in a border 
dispute in Chahar, a 
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Japan is rapidly 
gaining a stronger 
grip on the Asi- 
atic continent. 
This can only 
mean that any na- 
tion which tries to 
diminish her grow- 
ing position in the 
Far East will 
reckon with deter- 
mined opposition. 
Her actions have 
been greatly 
alarming to Rus- 
sia. which also 
claims Far East- 
ern interests. But 
the Soviets are 
anxious above all 
to keep out of 
war in order that 
their domestic 
program of social- 
ism may go for- 
ward _— uninter- 
rupted. Still, at 
the meeting of the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets a short time ago, the vice-commis- 
sar for defense announced that the Soviet 
army had been increased to 940,000 men— 
double the size it was thought to be. This 
was construed as a warning note to Japan. 

Even more alarmed than the Russians 
are the British. Before Japan began her 
spectacular expansion of foreign trade 
Great Britain enjoyed the largest share of 
the world’s eastern markets. But in 1933 
something happened which provided a 
jolt for British exporters. In that year, 
for the first time in history, Japan’s cot- 
ton textile exports exceeded those of Great 
Britain. Cotton textiles have long been 
one of the principal articles of British 
trade and to learn that they had been sur- 
passed by Japanese caused many an Eng- 
lishman to rub his eyes in astonishment. 
The British, moreover, awoke to the fact 
that Japan was selling her goods not only 
to China but to India, Siam, the Malay 
Peninsula, and other regions which for so 
many years had provided important mar- 
kets for British products. 

It is not without significance, therefore, 
that Great Britain is rushing completion 
of a powerful military base in Singapore. 
The building of this fortification is being 
carried on in great secrecy but it is re- 
ported that guns have been mounted 
weighing 150 tons and that a fuel-oil de- 
pot large enough to supply a good-sized 
fleet for six months has been constructed. 





General Smuts 


But perhaps better proof of Great Brit- 
ain’s concern over Far Eastern develop- 
ments is to be found in the recent actions 
of British statesmen. Last November, 
General Jan Christian Smuts, one of the 
most influential! leaders in the British 
Empire, delivered an address in London in 


Tia 


FARMING WITH A MODERN TRACTOR IN MANCHOUKUO 


which he frankly declared that Germany 
should be given arms equality as a means 
of patching up European quarrels. He 
declared that the Far East, rather than 
Europe, threatened to become the storm 
center of the world in the future. He 
advocated a policy of close codperation 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. And only a few days ago General 
Smuts reiterated his ideas and became more 
explicit : 


I have more than once expressed the con- 
viction that codperation between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth is nec- 
essary to the peace of the world. . . . There 
can be no doubt that the success of such a 
policy (of codperation) is ardently desired by 
the British people. . . . For their future se- 
curity they look partly to the U.S. A. They 
feel sure that what happened in the Great 
War will happen again in any grave crisis of 
the future and that in the hour of danger 
these two groups will be found side by side. 


He then went on to suggest that closer 
ties between the United States and Great 
Britain would be desirable: 


. the question . . . arises whether the 
situation now threatening in the Far East 
does not call for some more tangible sign of 
codperation on the part of the U. S. A. If 
Japan knew that, treaty or no treaty, there 
was in fact a policy of practical codperation 
between the British and American groups, 
that knowledge would in all probability it- 
self suffice to insure peace of the Pacific. 


General Smuts’ meaning is clear. He 
says, in effect, that there is danger in 
Japan’s policy of dominating Asia—danger 
because the vital interests (trade, in other 
words) of other countries may be injured. 
Japan must be dissuaded from carrying 
forward such a policy. And the best way 
to dissuade her is for the United States 
and Great Britain to reach hands across 
the sea and let Japan 








province just west of 
Manchoukuo. Japanese 
troops were placed on 
the march and had little 
difficulty in driving 
back the Chinese. It 
happens, however, that 
a few weeks before this 
incident Chiang Kai- 
shek caused 145,000 
troops to be transferred 
from northern to cen- 
tral China. Of these, 
50,000 were taken from 
forces of the Chinese 
general in charge in 
Chahar. 

It is evident, there- 
fore, that there is a vast 
amount of intrigue go- 
ing on in the Far East. 
Whether or not Chiang 
Kai-shek has “sold out” 
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know that she must deal 
with the two countries 
together in matters con- 
cerning the Far East. 
What has been the re- 
action to these two 
declarations on the part 
of General Smuts? It is 
a fact that two months 
after his address in 
London, Sir John Simon, 
head of the British For- 
eign Office, reached an 
agreement with France 
by which Germany is 
offered arms equality in 
return for pledges to 
keep the peace in Eu- 
rope. In this agreement 
the British made con- 
cessions to the French 
which they have not 
been willing to make be- 
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to the Japanese, no one 
can surely say. But it 
does seem true that 
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CHINA—WHOSE MARKETS LOOM INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 





fore. There is no way 
of knowing, of course, 
whether British policy 


was so strongly influenced by General 
Smuts. But the fact stands that Great 
Britain has moved to patch up the quarrels 
of Europe. 

And it is alse-trme that in recent weeks 
there have been repeated gestures of friend- 
ship and good will coming from Great 
Britain to the United States. Captain 
Anthony Eden of the British Foreign Of- 
fice has declared that the development of 
close and cordial friendship with the 
United States is one of the chief objects 
of interest of the present British govern- 
ment. The Earl of Lytton, although not 
connected with the British government, 
has been touring the United States preach- 
ing Anglo-American harmony. Lord Lyt- 
ton was head of the League of Nations’ 
commission of inquiry sent to the Far 
East in 1932 to investigate the Manchu- 
rian affair. He believes the nations should 
coéperate in appealing to Japan not to 
upset the system of preserving peace by 
treaty which has been built up since the 
war. He is convinced that Japan could 
not resist such a plea, But Japan has in 
readiness a skillful answer to this. She 
will deny, as she always has, that she broke 
any treaties by sending her armies into 
China. In her own mind she was acting 
in self-defense. 

The State Department 

Pleas such as those made by General 
Smuts and Lord Lytton can be calculated 
to improve Anglo-American relations. In 
fact, American officials have responded 
warmly to the British advances. In a 
Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times on February 10 we read as follows: 

The plea made yesterday by General Jan 
Christian Smuts, South African statesman, 
for a unified approach to Far Eastern politi- 
cal problems by Great Britain and the United 
States, is in line with official thought here. 

Such British expressions as that are re- 
ceived with quiet satisfaction in Washington 
official circles and heighten the belief that a 
de facto policy of codperation has virtually 
been reached, at least in relation to naval 
affairs in the Far East. . . . State Department 
officials privately expressed themselves as 


highly satisfied with British relations just 
now. ... 


But why are we laying so much stress 
on pleasant expressions of codperation and 
good will which have been passing between 
Great Britain and the United States? Such 
demonstrations of sympathy are not un- 
usual, particularly between the two coun- 
tries concerned. The answer is that while 
there may be nothing out of the ordinary 
about this, it may on the other hand mean 
something very important. Quincy Howe, 
editor of The Living Age, and one of the 
best informed Americans on foreign af- 
fairs, charges, in an article entitled “Roose- 
velt Drifts Toward War,” that the British 
are systematically preparing the United 
States to “pull England’s chestnuts out of 
the Far Eastern fire just as it pulled them 
out of the European fire in 1917.” He 
points out that British interests in the Far 
East far exceed ours. For example, Brit- 
ain owns 37 per cent of the foreign- 
owned wealth in China, Japan owns 34 
per cent and America only 5 per cent. It 
is British trade far more than American 
trade which has suffered at the hands of 
Japanese competition. Alone, Great Brit- 
ain cannot hope to offer strong opposi- 
tion to the Japanese. But with the United 
States beside her she can do so. 

As we have said, it may be that these 
things are not entirely true, but it is 
nevertheless reasonable to say that they 
should be pointed out and should be con- 
sidered in connection with the policy of 
the United States in the Pacific, Is the 
Roosevelt administration inclined to join 
Great Britain in competing with Japanese 
trade in the Far East? Judging from the 
new military and merchant marine pro- 
grams there is at least basis for the con- 
tention that foreign trade is to play an 
important part in his future policy. If 
that foreign trade is to be sought in the 
Far East there is no reason for believing, 
in view of Japan’s determined policy, that 
grave incidents threatening to peace will be 
avoided. 
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Labor’s Case 





THE PARADOX 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


it claims that the hour provisions are 
highly unsatisfactory. Whereas the aver- 
age maximum weekly hour provision for 
most of the industries of the nation is 40, 
the auto code authorizes a 48-hour week 
for that industry. Secondly, labor leaders 
charge that the workers’ right to bargain 
collectively with their employers is being 
efféctively interfered with in the automo- 
bile industry since the code does not pro- 
vide for majority representation; that is, 
it does not provide that the labor organi- 
zation which a majority of the workers of 
the industry vote to have represent them 
shall act as their spokesman. Without ad- 
hering to the principle of majority repre- 
sentation, labor argues, the employer is in 
a position to keep labor down by keeping 
it divided into a number of small groups. 

Before the storm caused by the automo- 
bile code had blown over, another incident 
arose which further widened the gap be- 
tween labor and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Early last week, the president signed 
the code for the tobacco industry. Many 
of the provisions of this code are unsatis- 
factory to labor and were adopted without 
a recognition of the demands which labor 
had made for this industry—one of Amer- 
ica’s most important and most profitable. 
Labor had drawn up what it considered to 
be a code of fair competition for the to- 
bacco industry, but its wishes as to hours 
and wages were ignored in the code which 
was finally adopted. The code which labor 
approved provided for a 36-hour week for 
the industry, whereas the official code pro- 
vides for a 40-hour week. Labor demanded 
a 35-cents-an-hour minimum wage provi- 
sion, whereas the code signed by the presi- 
dent calls for a minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour. 

So much for the immediate issues in the 
dispute between the administration and 
labor. There are, of course, other causes 
of friction, such as the president’s recom- 
mendation that the wages paid to those 
who will engage in the government’s $4,- 
880,000,000 work-relief program be lower 
than wages paid by private industries. But 
we cannot go into all these elements of 
conflict. What is of more importance than 
these immediate issues are certain funda- 
mental conflicts between workers and em- 
Ployers in the two industries which we 
have mentioned. 

Working Conditions 


In its report on working conditions in 
the automobile industry, the NRA Re- 
Search and Planning Board painted a grim 
and gloomy picture. While that industry, 
Perhaps as much or more than any other, 


(Concluded from page 1) 


has taken advantage of 
the technical and en- 
gineering skill which 
modern science has fur- 
nished, thus bringing a 
degree of industrial ef- 
ficiency rarely equaled 
in the history of man, 
it has done so at a ter- 
rific cost to human life 
and happiness. Human 
beings have been re- 
duced to a state of near- 
slavery to the machine, 
the report declares. 
During the years of 
the depression, the auto- 
mobile industry has in- 
stalled all kinds of new 
devices to enable it to 
turn out motor cars 
more efficiently and 
cheaply. As a result it 
has been able to produce 
the same number of ve- 
hicles with fewer men. 


Thousands have _ been 
thrown out of work. 
Those who have re- 


mained have been forced 
to work beyond the 
abilities of human _be- 
ings. The “speed-up” 
system has been every- 
where practiced in American industry with 
the invention and introduction of new 
machinery, but in few industries to the 
extent that it exists in the motor industry. 
The strain caused by speeding up work- 
ers in the motor industry has caused them 
to age prematurely. Automobile workers 
are said to be old men at 40, many of 
them unable to find jobs when they have 
reached that age and have been laid off. 
The NRA report declares that in order to 
hold their jobs, men have found them- 
selves confronted with demands “beyond 
a capability to produce day after day.” 
And the uncertainty of employment, es- 
pecially these last few years. has forced 
the worker to accept these conditions, re- 
gardless of the strain and undermining in- 
fluence upon his health and morale. 


Machines Replace Labor 


An idea of the changes that have come 
in the automobile industry may be gained 
from the following figures contained in the 
report: In 1929, the companies had to pay 
a $4 labor bill to produce an automo- 
bile door. Today they pay only 15 cents, 
the difference representing the substitution 
of machines for men. In 1929, the body 
framing of a car cost $3 in labor. To- 
day the cost is 35 cents. In 1929, it re- 
quired the labor of 250 men to finish 100 
eight-cylinder motor blocks. Today 19 
men do the same work. One company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of certain motor 
parts employed 1,011 men a year ago. It 
has now eliminated 150 of those men and 
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increased its production 15 per cent due to 
speed-up and labor-saving machinery. 
This is only a small part of the story 
told in the NRA report. Other instances 
of the replacement of men by machines 
and the speeding up of work are given. 
The investigators naturally found automo- 
bile workers uneasy and dissatisfied with 
conditions as they exist today. In addi- 
tion to their fight against the machine and 
strenuous work to keep up with the ma- 
chine they are reported to be forced to 
work under many other unsatisfactory 
conditions. It is charged that they are 
constantly being “spied on” by represent- 
atives of their employers to determine 
their union activities and other matters. 
As a result, the board held, there can be 
no genuine progress toward collective bar- 
gaining because the men are afraid of los- 
ing their jobs or of being otherwise dis- 
criminated against by their employers. 
Another significant revelation, not con- 
cerning labor conditions but nevertheless 
vitally important, was made by the in- 
vestigating board. That was the trend 
toward greater concentration of the auto- 
mobile business in the hands of a few com- 
panies. This concentration of control of 
American business in the hands of a few 
people is no new thing in our economic 
history, as the 200 largest corporations 
now control practically half of the nation’s 


business done by corporations. In the 
automobile industry, the three leading 
companies, Ford, General Motors, and 


Chrysler, handle 88 per cent of the busi- 
ness in the low-cost car field. In 1929, 
their share was only 77 per cent. These 
large companies have shown a profit “far 
greater than the average industry.” The 
smaller companies have not fared so well. 


Tobacco Industry 


Such a detailed and comprehensive sur- 
vey of conditions in the cigarette manu- 
facturing industry is not now available, al- 
though an investigation similar to that con- 
ducted in the automobile industry is to 
be made by the NRA Research and Plan- 
ning Division. However, there are certain 
interesting facts known about that indus- 
try which, in many respects, parallel the 
conditions in the automobile industry. The 
trend toward replacing human workers by 
machines has been rapid there. The ciga- 
rette industry is dominated by three big 
companies which handle more than 80 per 
cent of the business. The industry as a 
whole produced 53,119,000,000 cigarettes 
in 1919 and employed 24,474 workers. 
In 1931, it produced 117,064,000,000 
cigarettes with only 20,146 wage-earn- 
ers. In other words, its production in- 
creased 120 per cent, while its number of 
employees decreased 18 per cent. And, al- 
though each worker produced a great deal 
more, he earned less. The average annual 
income of the cigarette worker in 1919 
was $853; in 1931, it was $727; and in 
1933, $613. 

As in the automobile industry, the larger 
companies have made enormous profits. 
Part of these profits has been used to in- 
stall new machines which would increase 
efficiency and save labor costs, part of them 
for high salaries to executives, and part of 
them to the owners of the companies. The 
smaller companies have been driven to 
the wall. Ninety-five per cent of all the 
cigarette business is handled by eight com- 
panies, the number of establishments de- 
clining from 61 in 1923 to 14 in 1931. 

Labor feels that, under these circum- 
stances, it is not receiving a square deal, 
either in the automobile industry or in the 
tobacco industry. It feels that not only 
are its rights being disregarded, but that 
unless drastic measures are taken the coun- 
try will never get out of the depression. 
These two industries have demonstrated 
that, by the use of more efficient labor-sav- 
ing machinery, it is possible to produce a 
great deal more with fewer men, thus caus- 
ing unemployment to grow more serious. 

The administration, in reply to these 
changes, feels that labor’s interests are be- 


Against the Administration 


ing looked after by the New Deal and 
that, although labor conditions are not as 
ideal as they should be, progress is being 
made. It points out that in the automobile 
industry, it has established an impartial 
board to which workers may bring their 
complaints and that a good many of them 
have secured redress for the wrongs done 
them by their employers. President Roose- 
velt has admitted that the tobacco code 
is not entirely satisfactory to them, but 
has indicated that he will make changes 
after the investigation of working condi- 
tions has been completed. 

On behalf of the administration it is 
agreed that the president extended the 
automobile code witheut changes because 
he did not want to unsettle conditions in 
that industry. The motor industry has re- 
vived during the last few weeks more than 
any other—in fact, the degree of recovery 
the country is now experiencing is due 
largely to automobile production. If the 
president took any action to disturb condi- 
tions, it is argued, production of automo- 
biles might slump back and recovery be 
retarded. 
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NRA HEADS 
S. Clay Williams and Donald R. Richberg 
leaving the White House after a conference 
with President Roosevelt. 








Something to Think About 

















1. What possible connection is there be- 
tween increased expenditures for national de- 
fense and an increased merchant marine? 

2. What are the evidences that Great Brit- 
ain is seriously concerned over the trend of 
affairs in the Far East? 

3. What is Japan’s long-time policy in the 
Far East? Do you think she can be peace- 
fully dissuaded from pushing forward this 
policy ? 

4. Do you approve the apparent policy of 
the Roosevelt administration to expand our 
interests in the Far East? 

5. On what grounds do certain labor leaders 
criticize the administration for extending the 
automobile code? 

6. If technological advances continue as 
they have in the automobile and tobacco in- 
dustries, what are likely to be some of the 
consequences ? 

7. What remedies for the present concen- 
tration of industrial control in the hands of 
a few large corporations would you suggest? 

8. What justification is there for the presi- 
dent’s disregard of labor leaders and NRA 
officials in extending the automobile code? 


REFERENCES: (a) Britain in the Pacific. 
Living Age, January, 1935, pp. 384-392. (b) 
Roosevelt Drifts Towards War. Living Age, 
February, 1935. (c) National Politics and 
War. Scribner’s, February, 1935, pp. 65-70. 
(d) Pay Poor, Pace Terrific, Say Auto Em- 
ployees. News Week, December 22, 1934, pp. 
6-7. (e) Labor’s Battle for Power. The New 
Republic, July 18, 1934, p. 250. (f) Wages 
and Hours of Labor in the Cigarette Indus- 
try. Monthly Labor Review, October, 1934, 
pp. 963-970. 
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N THE history of our own nation, as well as in the 

history of most other nations, one of the problems 
which invariably rise after the close of every war is the 
question of veterans’ compensation. From the time of the 
Romans down to that of the 
World War, we find the ques- 
tion of giving aid to those 
who shouldered arms an ex- 
tremely important national 
problem. It has long been an 
established principle that those who are injured in battle 
should be taken care of by their government and that, 
in case of death, their dependents should be provided for. 
This principle had become firmly entrenched in the minds 
of our people from the time of the Revolutionary War. 

When we come to the Civil War, however, we find a 
number of new factors entering into the question of 
veterans’ compensation which vitally affected the legisla- 
tion not only of that day, but the legislation which was 
enacted following the close of the World War. In order 
to understand the significance of this problem—which, in- 
cidentally, is likely to become a burning issue before the 
present session of Congress is over since the advocates of 
immediate payment of the sodiers’ bonus are now pushing 
for enactment—let us turn to the post-Civil War period in 
an effort to determine how the veterans’ question was 
handled by the government at that time. 

President Lincoln recognized the obligation of the fed- 
eral government to care for those who had been disabled 
as a result of the Civil War, for in his second inaugural 
address he declared, “Let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan.” In devising a program of compensation 
for those who had participated in the war, it was the 
policy of Congress to give compensation only to those 
who had suffered injuries while in battles and to the de- 
pendents of those who had lost their lives. 


Recurring ques- 
tion after every 
important war 


ITHIN the course of a few years, however, this 
policy was modified in such a way as to give com- 
pensation to many who had not been injured in battle. 
The principle of “presumptive” illness was adopted; that 
is, the law provided that if a 
veteran became ill several 
years after the war as the in- 
direct result of his service he 
should be entitled to compen- 
sation. Thus a soldier who, 
10 years after the war, came down with tuberculosis, was 
entitled to a pension from the government if it could be 
proved that the cause of this disease was exposure to cold 
and damp weather while in the trenches. In a good many 
cases, the ailment was actually caused by such conditions, 
but in a number of others, compensation was given to 
those who had contracted a disease without the slightest 
proof that their ailment was due to service in the war. 
As a result of the allowances made for “presumptive” 
cases the bill for veterans’ legislation increased year by 
year. An interesting table prepared by Dr. William H. 
Glasson shows that 24 years after the close of the Civil 
War there were 55,125 Union veterans getting 


Mounting debt 
burden after the 
Civil War 


Development of Veterans’ Compensation 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


shown itself even more generous in its legislation for 
veterans of that conflict. Year after year new legisla- 
tion was passed providing for further aid to World War 
veterans. Congress accepted the principle of ‘“‘presump- 
tive” illness and, as in the case of the post-Civil War 
period, authorized arrearage payments. The arrearage 
system provided that, in the case of “presumptive” ill- 
ness, an ex-soldier was entitled to payment for illness 
covering the period between the time of his retirement 
from the army and his application for the pension. Thus, 
it was possible for a man who contracted an illness 20 
years after the war to collect money for the whole 20 
years if it could be proved that the malady was con- 
tracted as a result of service in the army. 


N ADDITION to these principles which were handed 

down from the Civil War, Congress in recent times 
has adopted a number of other liberal measures. The lat- 
est piece of veterans’ legislation of such a nature was 
passed in 1930 when a bill was 
put through providing that 
any soldier, honorably dis- 
charged after serving at least 
90 days, was entitled to a pen- 
sion from the government if 
he were suffering from a 25 per cent disability, not neces- 
sarily resulting from the war. At the time of the in- 
auguration of the Roosevelt administration, there were 
350,000 veterans receiving compensation as a result of this 
act at an annual cost of more than $100,000,000 to the 
federal government. With the enactment of the Economy 
Bill of 1933, however, the government tightened up on 
this compensation so that now the sum has been greatly 
reduced. 

The outstanding difference between the legislation 
passed after the Civil War and that passed after the World 
War is that in the latter instance the government pro- 
vided for the payment of funds to all who served during 
the war. This is the so-called bonus legislation. In 1924 
Congress passed a bill which provided that all soldiers 
should receive adjusted compensation certificates, payable 
with interest in 20 years, or in 1945. At maturity, these 
certificates—which resemble insurance policies—will be 
worth about $2,400,000,000. There was no such legisla- 
tion following the Civil War. Incidentally, it is over this 
issue that the fight in the present Congress is expected to 
be fought, as there is a strong movement for the immedi- 
ate payment of the full value of these adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the cost of veterans’ 
legislation in periods following wars is almost as great as, 
and in some cases greater than, the cost of the war itself. 
Payments to veterans of the Civil War and their de- 
pendents have already amounted to more than twice the 
amount of the cost of the war to the North. In the case 
of the World War, the cost has been more than a fourth 
as much as the total cost of the war to the United States. 


Difference be- 
tween World War 
and Civil War 
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At one time, following the Civil War, more than a third 
of the federal government’s total expenditures were made 
to cover the costs of veterans’ compensation; and, before 
the enactment of the Economy Act, a fourth, or roughly 
$1,000,000,000 a year, of the national government’s budget 
was set aside for veterans’ benefits and compensation of 
one kind or another. 


HY have veterans been so successful in obtaining 
W such concessions from the government, both after 
the Civil War and after the World War? The answer is to 
be found in one word—lobbying. In both cases the veter- 
ans have organized themselves 
effectively for the purpose of 
pressing their demands upon 
Congress. The Grand Army 
of the Republic, the principal 
organization of Civil War vet- 
erans, was founded in 1866. It immediately appointed a 
committee to keep in touch with events in the national 
capital and to push all legislative measures designed to 
increase the compensation to veterans. This G. A. R. 
committee became so powerful that it could secure almost 
anything it wanted. It was finally permitted to sit with 
the very congressional committees whose function it was 
to consider all pieces of veterans’ legislation and thus to 
exert a powerful influence upon the deliberations and 
decisions of the congressional committees. 

Nor have the veterans of the World War been less ac- 
tive in their attention to legislation designed to benefit ex- 
soldiers. They have formed three powerful organizations 
—the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the Disabled American Veterans. All three have 
powerful lobbies which are constantly at work bringing 
pressure to bear upon members of Congress for the en- 
actment of beneficial legislation. Whatever resolutions 
are passed at the convention of the American Legion, for 
example, are always taken notice of by congressmen who 
are constantly looking for ways to insure their reélection. 
Unlike the G. A. R., the present veterans’ organizations 
do not confine themselves to veterans’ legislation, but 
seek to influence legislation on other important issues of 
the day. 


Effects of veterans’ 
lobbying activities 
in both cases 


N BOTH the Civil War and the present experience the 
| whole question of veterans’ compensation is the sub- 
ject of much debate and bitterness. Individuals as well 
as organizations have worked to prevent the enactment of 
further legislation on behalf 
of those who fought in the 
war. When the question of 
paying the bonus comes up’ 
within a short time, both sides 
will bring all the pressure to 
bear that is possible. All the arguments that have been 
heard since the close of the war will be revived and 
some new ones will probably be added. It is not our 
purpose here to give these arguments or to discuss the 
relative merits of those of the contesting sides. It should 
be clear to anyone, however, that it takes nations years 
and years finally to liquidate the wars in which they 

participate. The bitter struggle over aid to 


Rise of organized 
opposition to gen- 
erous compensation 





regular pensions for diarrhea; 40,790 for rheu- 





matism; 5,320 for nervous prostration; 3,320 
for nasal catarrh; 1,454 for sunstroke. 

In the 16 or so years that have elapsed since 
the close of the World War, Congress has 
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[ The papers are already filled with speculation as to who will get the presi- 
dential nominations for next fall’s election. Among the Democrats, Stephen A. 
Douglas seems to be taken for granted. As for the Republicans, New York is 
expected to urge Seward’s nomination, Ohio will press for Salmon P. Chase, 
Illinois is supporting Lincoln, while Cameron seems to be Pennsylvania’s can- 
didate. The Democratic New York Times expects the Republicans to nominate 


Edward Bates, who is not definitely anti-slavery. 


served to add religious complications. 


place in the ranks of the nations. 








War between the United States and Mexico is growing more and more prob- 
able. American troops have been attacked, according to reports from Browns- 
ville, Texas, and the steamer Ranchero has been fired on. 

It is reported, without certainty, that the Italian provinces of Savoy and Nice 
have been annexed by France. All Europe is concerned, particularly England, 
and the hostility of the pope toward the movement for Italian unification has 


A large hall of New York’s City Assembly was crowded one evening last week 
with an audience of more than 3,000 persons who had come to express America’s 
sympathy with the cause of Italian liberty. Many prominent citizens took part 
in the exercises and expressed the hope that a united Italy would soon take its 


Lively times are reported from Jefferson Territory in the Far West. Denver 
City faces the problem of dealing with armed groups of squatters who erect 


Glimpses of the Past 


Seventy-five Years Ago This Week 


penalty of hanging. 


Florence Nightingale. 


the project. 





houses on the property of others and refuse to be evicted. The town of Auraria : 
was for two days at the mercy of a band of cutthroats who threatened to kill 
many peaceable citizens and burn their homes. The band was finally dispersed 
by the Jefferson Rangers and its leaders given five hours to leave town on 


The Ohio State Supreme Court has decided that “persons having a mixture 
of African blood” who are more white than black may, if they are otherwise 
qualified, vote in that state. 

Literary notes: Harper’s March issue will contain, among other contributions, 
Tennyson’s new poem “Tithonus” and “A Tribute to Irving and Macaulay” by 
W. M. Thackeray. D. Appleton published this week “Notes on Nursing” by 


An overland route for telegraphic communication with America has been 
proposed in France. The system would make use of the existing lines from 
London to Dresden, extending from there into the Russian Empire, passing 
through Moscow and crossing the Ural Mountains into Asia. Lines would be 
built across Siberia to Bering Strait, passing thence through Russian America 
to Canada and the United States. 

The French government is expected to enter into negotiations with the Brit- 
ish cabinet very soon with the object of removing the last obstacles in the 
way of building the Suez Canal. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps is to have charge of 


those who actually shoulder arms and _ bear 
the brunt of battle is but one of these numer- 
ous aftermaths of war from which nations re- 
cover only after long and trying years and from 
which sometimes they never recover. 
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